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Extracts  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
tt  d  States. 

Preamble. — “  We,  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos¬ 
terity,  DO  ORDAIN  AND  ESTABLISH  this  CON¬ 
STITUTION  for  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

Art.  I.  Sec.  8.  “  The  congress  shall  have 
power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States : 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  : 

I'o  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes  : 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  and  unit'orm  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  : 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
ami  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures : 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counter¬ 
feiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States : 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  : 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use¬ 
ful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  au¬ 
thors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  : 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  su¬ 
preme  court: 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  falonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations  : 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water  : 

To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appro¬ 


priation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years  : 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  : 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  : 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insur¬ 
rections  and  repel  invasions : 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  tlie  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  mi¬ 
litia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
congress : 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  ca¬ 
ses  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  con¬ 
gress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  autho¬ 
rity  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga¬ 
zines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings ; — And  • 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.” 

Amendments  :  Article  the  tenth.  “  The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respective¬ 
ly  or  to  the  people.” 


The  Militia. — Among  the  arbitrary  anti¬ 
republican  doctrines  and  practices,  of  the 
party  in  power,  none  can  be  more  deserving 
the  serious  attention  of  a  people,  anxious  to 
preserve  their  liberties,  and  Jealous  of  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  power,  than  those  concerning 
the  militia.  The  men,  who  constitute  this 
class  of  citizens,  are  the  heart’s  core  of  the 
nation ;  and  if  their  rights  can  be  violated 
with  impunity,  how  shall  the  rest  of  ihe  com¬ 
munity  hope  to  find  safety  from  lawless  arro¬ 
gance,  and  the  unconstitutional  requisitions  of, 
head  strong,  impetuous  power  ?  I  know  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  represented 
to  he  a  genDcmah  of  great  good  nature,  and 
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urbanity ;  destitute  of  ambition ;  honest  and  m  a  time  of  wif ;  wlien,  «•  Mr.  Madison  er« 
ana<;siiiuing ;  and  who  nuems  right,  even  when  presses  it,  **  all  the  means  of  seducing  the 
he  doe$  wrong.  And,  in  this  state,  we  have  minds,  are  added  to  those  of  subduing  the 
been  surfeited  with  the  praises  of  the  benign  force  of  the  people.” 

and  “lovely  Tompkins.”  Undeserving, though  When  intellectual  effeminacy  thus  sinks 
these  gentlemen  are,  of  these  praises,  I  am  men  into  the  love-sick  fondness  of  green  girls ; 
well  aware,  that  the  body  of  their  followers  when  coaxing  succeeds  better  than  argument ; 
believe  they  merit  much  greater.  And  hence  and  affected  complaisance,  and  studied  con- 
the  public  danger.  For  when  the  disposition  descension,  enable  cunning  ambition  to  fasten 
of  such  men  to  encroach  upon  popular  rights,  its  chains  upon  us,  then,  1  repeat,  let  the  real 
is  not  feared,  their  attempts  being  unsuspec-  republican  tremble.  For,  well  such  a  one 
ted,  are  unoppo5:ed,  and  therefore  most  likely  knows  that  public  liberty  is  never  secure,  ex- 
to  be  successful.  And  when  a  people  can  cept  when  the  dignity  of  republican  virtue 
once  be  brought  to  rely  implicitly,  upon  the  enables  a  people  to  ask,  not,  how  does  our 
reputed  characters  of  men  in  power,  instead  president  or  governor  seem ;  but  how  does  he 
of  deciding  upon  their  merits,  by  the  intrinsic  art ;  not,  what  does  he  profess ;  but  what  docs 
qualities  of  their  actions,  real  republicans  be  do? 

have  cause  to  tremble.  The  sting  of  the  viper  Leaving  to  their  dotage  then,  the  fond  foolst 
is  not  the  less  mortal,  though  he  lie  concealed  who  divide  their  loves  between  the  “  lovely 
in  the  grass,  than  the  tooth  of  the  serpent,  Tompkins,”  and  the  “  mild  and  amiable  Ma- 
whose  rattle  warns  you  of  danger.  The  fox.  dison,”  I  proceed  to  speak  to  the  men  of  my 
who  steals  upon  his  prey,  is  not  less  success-  country ;  to  the  stern  republicans  who  dare  to 
ful,  than  the  eagle,  that  pounces  upon  it,  from  examine  the  conduct,  cjveii  of  their  favourites  ; 
on  high.  The  cat  that  wags  her  tail  and  licks  and  to  discard  them,  if  they  can  be  proved 
her  innocent  chops,  to  delude  the  luckless  unworthy  of  confidence.  Of  such,  by  what- 
bird,  is  not  less  bent  on  cruelty,  than  the  ti-  ever  party  name  they  are  known,  there  are 
gcr  that  terrifies  by  his  horrible  aspect ;  nor  many  in  the  United  States ;  there  are  multi- 
do  1  apprehend  less  danger  from  such  persons  tildes  of  them.  And  such,  while  they  see  me 
as  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Tompkins,  because  travelling  along  the  broad  highway  of  notori- 
they  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  a  coaxing  de-  ous  fact,  and  constitutional  truth,  will  not  be 
meanor ;  or  because  a  deceived  populace  have  be  afraid  to  accompany  me.  Such  can  never 
chosen  to  impute  to  them  an  imbecility  of  make  me  an  object  of  hatred,  because  of  one 
character,  which  would  forbid  apprehension,  thing  at  least,  they  shall  be  sure,  that  I  intend 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no^ 
know,  that  a  man  “  may  smile,  and  smile,  thing  but  the  truth. 

- ”  and  be  never  the  better  for  it,  nei-  Men  have  instituted  society  for  the  protec- 

ther.  And  such  men,  if  they  have  really  too  tion  of  their  persons  and  property.  If  persons 
much  imbecility  of  character,  to  be  the  au-  alone,  were  the  objects  of  protection,  it  is 
thors  of  a  system  of  encroachment  upon  popu-  very  evident,  that  no  one  individual  ought  to 
lar  rights,  are  always  the  instruments,  which  bear  a  greater  portion  of  the  expense  necessa^ 
crafty  and  designing  ambition  uses,  for  the  ry  to  security,  in  that  respect,  than  another ; 
accomplishment  of  its  purposes.  And  accor-  and  then,  a  poll  tax  would  be  the  most  just  of 
dingly  they  have  always  been  thrown  aside,  any,  because  it  would  be  most  equal.  But 
as  masks  are,  when  there  is  no  farther  need  inasmuch  as  property  is  also  to  be  protected, 
of  them.  it  follows,  not  only,  that  he,  who  has  more  of 

Inauspicious  indeed,  is  that  period  in  the  it  than  his  neighbour,  is  more  able  to  pay  ; 
history  of  a  republics  when  its  people,  de-  but  that  having  more  to  be  guarded,  he  ought 
lighting  to  talk,  for  instance,  of  “  the  mild  to  pay  more  for  having  it  guarded.  And  ac- 
and  amiable  Madison”— and  “  the  lovely  eordingly  men  have  been  taxed  more  in  res^ 
Tompkins,”  not  only  refuse  to  examine  their  pect  of  their  property,  than  of  their  persons. 
actions,  but  are  more  than  half  disposed  to  All  which,  as  every  body  allows,  is  very  just 
hate  those  who  do.  Dreadful  is  its  condition,  and  right.  And  although  in  some  states,  there 
if  this  woQiaoish  weakness  pervades  a  people  must  be  a  very  small  poll  tax,  in  addition  to 
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the  pr6perty  tai,  yet  iu  all  the  states,  and 
aver  since  taxes  of  any  sort,  were  known  in 
this  country,  tlie  grand  principle  has  been 
adopted,  and  uniformly  considered  inviolable, 
that  taxation  should  be  equal ;  and  that  to 
tax  men,  in  proportion  to  their  different 
means,  is  equal  taxation.  It  is  not  less  clear, 
that  every  service,  required  from  the  iodivi* 
duals  of  the  society,  for  the  good  of  the  soci¬ 
ety,  is  a  tax,  and  should  be  borne  equally ; 
that  is,  by  each,  in  proportion  to  his  proper¬ 
ty.  Whether  the  requisition  be  for  money,  or 
tor  personal  service,  equality  is  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Is  it  to  work  upon  the  high¬ 
ways  :  he,  who  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars, 
ought  to  pay  ten  times  as  much,  as  he  who  B 
worth  but  a  hundred.  Is  it  to  serve  in  the 
militia  ?  Justice  requires  the  same  rule« 

I  need  not  refer  to  any  written  constitu¬ 
tions,  to  support  these  principles ;  for  they 
are  founded  in  eternal  truth.  They  existed 
long  before  constitutions  were  written  or  fra¬ 
med.  Our  constitutions  were  bottomed  upon 
them.  Equal  rights  and  equal  duties,  in  the 
sense  above  given,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
whole  system.  And  that  constitution  which 
does  not  acknowledge  them,  is  so  far  a  despo¬ 
tism.  And  that  exposition  or  construction  of 
our  constitutions,  which,  either  in  doctrine  or 
practice,  produces  a  different  result,  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  of  tyranny.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring,  as 
Mr.  Madison  expresses  it,  “  the  many  under 
the  domination  of  the/ew.” 

Necessity,  however,  qualifies,  and  creates 
exceptions  to  all  general  rules.  For  example; 
if  a  public  highway  should,  by  any  accident, 
become  suddenly  impassable,  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  in  ordering  the  nearest  inhabi<» 
tants,  immediately  to  repair  it ;  taking  care 
that  they  should  be  afterwards  compensated 
for  this  extra  labour.  Again,  if  in  any  part  of 
the  republic,  there  should  be  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  insurrection,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Mr.  Gallatin  Is  said  to  have  received  an 
amnesty  for  having  been  engaged  in,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  or,  if  there  should  be  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  invasion  of  some  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  republic— of  which  also,  I  would 
give  an  instance,  if  I  could  find  one ;  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case  would  not  only  warrant,  but 
demand,  that  those  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  scene  of  danger,  should  assemble,  and 
m^e  cveiy  possible  to  repe^  tfhe  one. 
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and  suppress  the  other ;  provision  being  made, 
that  those  who  have  thus  not  only  given  their 
time,  but  haxarded  their  lives,  for  the  com*' 
mou  good,  should  be  suitably  rewarded. 

Never  did  sages  better  know  tliese  princU 
pies  of  eternal  justice,  and  equal  right,  than 
tlmse  who  framed  the  state  and  federal  con* 
stitiitions;  never  did  patriots  revere  them 
more.  Never,  therefore,  could  such  men  have 
intended  to  overset  them ;  never,  I  shall  bold¬ 
ly  assert,  did  they  overset  them.  And  tbu 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Tompkins,  can  not  find  either  warrant  or 
palliation,  in  the  written  constitutions  of  our 
country,  any  more  than  in  the  principles  of 
equal  republican  rights. 

The  coDstitiitioD  of  the  United  States  had 
in  view  several  highly  important  objects ;  these 
arc  in  the  preamble  declared  to  be, 

**  To  form  a  more  perfect  union ; 

—  establish  Justice ; 

“  —  insure  domestic  tranquillity ; 

“  —  provide  for  the  common  defence ; 

“  —  promote  the  general  welfare ; 

**  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.** 

The  states  consented  to  part  with  such  por* 
tions  of  their  sovereign  power,  as  they  deemed 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob¬ 
jects.  And,  that  there  might  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing,  about  the  extent  of  these  powers, 
thus  deemed  necessary,  they  were,  specially 
anci  precisely,  enumerated  and  detailed,  in 
the  constitution.  But  even  this  was  not  deem¬ 
ed  a  sufficient  security,  kgainst  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  general  government ;  although 
every  sound  lawyer  would  say,  that  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  pai’tiiiular  powers,  necessarily  de¬ 
nies  the  assumption  of  those  not  enumerated. 
Accordingly,  a  special  amendment  was  added 
to  the  constitution,  providing,  **  that  the  pow- 
**  ers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  are 
“  reserved  to  the  states,  or  to  the  people.’* 
Let  us  DOW  look  to  the  powers  that  were 
given,  distinguishing,  as  we  go  along,  betweea 
those  general  powers  vested  in  the  general 
government,  absolutely,  and  those  special 
powers,,which  they  may  exercise  only  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases.  Of  the  first  class  are  powen# 

To  lay  and  cqllect  taxes ; 

“  To  borrow  money ; 

To  regulate  commerce ; 

**  To  coin  money  i 
To  declare  war ; 

**  To  raise  and  support  armies ; 

**  To  provide  and  matotain  a  navy^’* 
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These,  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  are  given 
absolutely  and  unconditionally ;  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  exercising  them,  rests  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  congress  alone. 

Of  the  class  of  powers,  to  be  exercised  only 
in  special  cases,  and  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  are  those,  which  authorize  congress 
to  provide 

“  For  calling  forth  the  militia;  and 
“  For  governing  such  parts  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.” 

By  recurring  to  the  constitution,  we  shall 
find,  that  when  power  is  given  to  congress, 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,”  and  ”  to  borrow 
money,”  the  particular  purposes  to  which  the 
money  is  to  be  applied  are  not  particularly 
mentioned.  And  so  of  the  other  general  jww  - 
ers  ;  es|>ecially  they  are  not  circumscribed  by 
any  constitutional  restrictions,  when  they  wish 
**  to  declare  war,”  or  ”  to  raise  and  su|>port 
Brmies,”  or  “to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.” 
But  when  power  is  given  them  “  to  call  forth 
the  militia,”  then,  (he  occasions  and  purjioses 
are  particularly  and  accurately  specified,  in 
which  alone,  they  are  to  be  so  called  forth. 
The  words  are  these  : 

I 

“  Congress  shall  have  power  to  call  forth 

the  militia - (to  do  what  ?) - to  execute 

the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions.”  These  are  the  purpo¬ 
ses,  then,  for  which  congress  may  call  forth 
the  militia ;  and  in  these  cases,  they  have  the 
power  to  call  them  forth.  A  power  to  call 
them  in  any  other  cases,  or  for  any  other 
PURPOSES,  is  no  where  delegated.  If  it  be  ask¬ 
ed,  suppose  there  to  be  a  real  necessity  for 
calling  them  forth,  what  is  to  be  done  then  ? 
The  answer  is,  the  state  legislatures  may  call 
them ;  for,  by  the  amendment  above  quoted, 
the  powers  pot  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  states ;”  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  ca¬ 
ses,  other  tlian  those  specified  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  is  not  lost,  because  it  happens  not  to 
reside  in  the  general  government ;  (or  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  in,  and  the  propriety  of  exer¬ 
cising  it,  is,  and  may  safely  be,  left  to  the 
state  governments.  The  question  therefore 
is  not,  can  the  militia  be  called  forth,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  war  ?  but,  by  whom  can 
they  be  called  ?  The  power  is  not  given  to 
congress  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  reserved  to 
the  states ;  and  they^  alone,  can  do  it ;  and  of 


course  are  to  do  it,  or  not,  as  they  see  fit.  And 
what  state  is  to  be  discontented,  I  should  like 
to  know,  because  its  militia  are  subject  to  its 
own  legislature,  and  not  to  the  will  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  Slates  ? 

Power  has  also,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
been  delegated  to  congress, 

“  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and 
“  disciplining  the  militia;” 

[This  is  a  general  power ;  but  that  which 
is  added  is  special ;] 

“  and  for  governing  such  parts  of  them, 
“  as  may  ^  employed  in  the  service  of 
“  the  United  States.” 

Although  congress  may  “  provide  for  orga¬ 
nizing,  arming  and  disciplining  [all]  the  mili¬ 
tia  ;”  yet  they  can  provide  “  for  governing 
“  [only]  such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  ein- 
“  ployed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States.” 
This  clau.se  does  not  tlien  either  give,  or  en¬ 
large  any  preceding  power  to  call ;  it  only 
provides  ihr  governing  the  militia,  after  they 
shall  have  been  constitutionally  called.  It 
does  not  provide  nfio  shall  be  called,  and  in 
what  cases ;  but,  hon\  having  been  lawfully 
called,  they  shall  be  governed.  This  is  not 
all ;  <*are  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  misehief  being  done,  by  means  of  the 
militia,  even  when  constitutionally  subject  to 
the  government  of  congress,  by  “  reserving  to 
the  states,  the  apiiointinent  of  the  officers.” 
I’hus  giving,  at  least,  a  chance  to  these  state 
officfTs,  to  march  their  militia  home,  if  it 
should  be  attempted  to  make  them  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  improper  purposes.  And  this  is,  fur- 
tlieriiiore,  an  instance,  in  which,  even  when 
constitutionally  in  the  seiwice  of  the  United 
States,  they  cannot  be  governed  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States ;  but  must  be  governed  by  their 
own  respective  states  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
officers  appointed  by  their  states. 

This  course  of  reasoning  has  long  since  siv- 
tisfied  my  poor  understanding,  that  congress 
have  no  power  over  the  militia,  except  when 
they  are  necessary  “  to  execute  the  laws,  re¬ 
press  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.”  And 
by  consequence,  that  when  the  militia  hav^ 
been  called,  for  purposes  other  than  these, 
they  have  been  called  unconstitutionally.  And 
also,  that  wheiMJver  any  governor  of  any  state 
has  obeyeil  such  call,  without  authority  from 
the  legislature  of  his  state,  he  has  been  guilty 
of  making  slaves  of  those,  whom  it  wa^  hi^ 
duty  to  protect. 
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t  aiu  aware  of  the  assertion,  that  the  militia  I  rat  not  need  them,  having  already  mears 
may  bt  made  useful  instruments  of  war.  But  enough,  we  must  keep  them  for  our  own  pro- 
that  cannot  decide  the  true  meaning  of  the  I  teotion.  We  have  given  you  all  we  can  spare, 
constitution.  They  cannot  be  obliged  to  go,  and  full  enojugh,  in  all  conscience.  We  must 
merely,  because  the  president  may  think  them  keep  a  little  for  our  own  security. 

Useful.  The  president  may  want  your  money,  1  The  natural  and  just  policy  of  the  states 
colonel  Rutgei*s,  for  his  war ;  he  may  want  the  would,  therefore,  have  led  them,  we  perceive, 
horses  of  the  carmen,  who  are  your  tenants —  to  such  a  delegation  and  reservation  of  powers, 
but  that  can  give  him  no.  right  to  tlie  one  or  as  we  have  contended  for.  Besides,  the  con- 
the  other.  And  therefore,  a.'isei  lions  of  this  sequence  of  such  a  construction  is,  that  what 
sort  do  not  bear  upon  the  question  of  right,  is  done  for  the  public,  is  done  equally'.  Oni* 
But  although  the  militia  cannot  be  converted  has  so  much  projierty ;  another  has  a  great 
into  instruments  and  machines  of  war,  the  con-  more.  If  war  is  carried  on  by  regular  ar- 
stitution  has  nevertheless  taken  care,  that  I  ***ics,  and  these  armies  paid,  by  regular  taxes, 
congress  should  have  abundance  of  means  of  each  man  in  society  pays  his  due  and  just  pro¬ 
war,  without  destroying  the  tranquillity  and  portion,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
happiness,  which  our  yeomanry  enjoy,  in  the  But  it,  instead  ot  government  hiring  soldiers, 
bosoms  of  their  families.  It  has  given  them  they  make  soldiers  of  whom  they  please;  then, 
other  and  bt'tter  means,  than  could  be  found  when  they  take  on«,  and  leave  another ^  the 
in  an  undisciplined,  reluctant  militia.  For  it  j  burden  is  borne  unequally  by  these.  Perhaps 
has  authorised  congress  to  they  take  a  poor  man,  and  leave  a  rich  man ; 

Borrow  money,  ^be  burthen  is  still  more  unequal.  Perhaps, 

Lay  taxes,  they  take  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  one ;  the  rich 

Raise  armic»s,  I  able  to  buy  a  substitute,  (even  then. 

Build  a  navy ;  however,  it  is  an  alK)roinably  heavy  tax  on 

and  there  is  no  limitation,  or  circumscription  I  bim,  as  between  himself'  and  his  equally  rich 
of  their  powers,  in  these  respects.  (Jodkiiows,  M^^jgbboiir,)  but  the  poor  man  is  obliged  to 
here  are  powers  enough,  for  honest  and  capa-  j  leave  his  family,  to  starve,  while  his  bones  are 
ble  men ;  and  if  our  rulers  (as  they  are  called)  j  sent  to  be  bleached  in  Canadian  snows.  Still 
cannot  get  along  with  these,  they  caniiot  get  fbe  iiieqiiaiity  is  horrible.  Aud  then  it  is  not 
along  with  any.  And  now  let  me  ask,  whe  j  ^  man’s  time,  alone,  that  is  demanded ;  noi* 
ther,  after  granting  jK)wers,  such  as  these,  to  bis  service — but  his  life,  or  at  least  the  expo- 
the  general  government,  it  was  not  wise  in  the  sure  of  it.  The  impairing,  It  not  destruction  of* 
states,  to  reserve  tlie  militia  to  /Amsc/rcs  a  healthy  constitution  is  almost  certain.  What  ‘ 
For,  if  in  addition  to  these  means,  congress  l)€tter  rule  then,  than  this?  Let  those  go  to 
were  also  exclusively  entitled  to  the  militia,  shot  at,  that  like  it;  but  let  those  stay  at  home, 
and  being  possessed  of  them  should  assail  the  who  would  rather  pay  their  due  propbrtion  of 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  individu-  tlie  expense  ofthe  war,  than  risk  their  lives  in  it. 
al  states,  what  means  of  resistance  and  seen- 1  II  it  be  objected  that  the  militia  are  obliged 
rity  would  the  states  have  ?  What,  but  old  I  to  run  this  risk,  when  they  are  called  out  to 
men,  women  and  children  ?  I  hope,  in  our  zeal  execute  the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and 
for  the  general  government,  we  shall  not  for-  repel  invasions ;  and  that  here  the  duty  falls 
get,  that  there  are  such  tilings  as  state  govern-  unequally,  I  answer,  congress  have  express 
ments ;  and  that  these  are  each  of  them  high  power  in  these  cases.  And  it  is  right  they 
and  independent  sovereignties,  to  thesex^urity  should  have  it.  These  cases  being  unforeseen, 
of  which,  force  and  strength  are  as  necevssaiy,  and  therefore  unprovided  for,  if  the  contiguous 
as  to  any  other  government  and  sovereignty,  militia  wwe  not  obliged  to  take  arms,  the 

And  that,  accxirdingly,  these  sovereignties  have  I  country  might  be  overrun,  before  an  army 

said  to  congres.s,‘ you  may  borrow  money,  lay  could  be  raised.  It  is  against  our  republican 
taxes,  and  raise  armies ;  you  may  even  have  policy,  to  have  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
our  militia  upon  those  unforeseen  emergen-  peace ;  and  therefore  the  militia  is  the  only 
cies  :  “  opposition  to  the  laws,  insurrections  effective  force  at  hand,  to  meet  these  evils,  f 
and  invasions” — but  tn  all  other  cases,  as  yon  am  free  to  allow,  that  the  duty  to  meet  them, 
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imposed  on  the  militia,  is  a  hardship ;  but  if 
they  are  net  met  by  the  militia,  they  cannot  ' 
be  met  at  all,  and  then  tlie  pernicious  conse-  • 
quences  might  be  incalculable.  Necessity, 
therefore,  demands,  that  they  should  go ;  and 
the  constitution  has  accordingly  recognized 
and  enjoined  this  duty  of  necessity ;  this  une- 
quaJU  and,  but  for  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
tmjuet  exaction  of  service  and  exposure  of  per¬ 
son.  In  all  other  cases,  military  services  and 
pecuniary  contributions  are  left,  as  they  should 
be,  upon  one  and  the  same  footing.  That  is, 
every  individual  is  to  render  them,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  means,  or  in  other  words,  and  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  proportion  to 
what  he  has  to  protect. 

But  if  the  militia  are  called  forth,  in  any 
other  cases,  than  in  emergencies,  unforeseen, 
and  therefore  unprovided  for,  they  are  called 
forth,  not  only  unequally  and  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  ;  but  ARBITRARILY. 

Because,  the  executive  officer  calling  them, 
bas  no  rule  but  his  pwn  mere  will  and  pleasure 
to  go  by.  He  does  not  call  out  the  whole ; 
be  calls  out  only  a  part.  He  favours  whom  he 
will ;  he  imposes  the  liardships  and  dangers  of 
regular  militaiy  service  on  whom  be  will.  In 
fair  and  equal  justice  no  one  ought  to  go,  more 
than  another,  on  a  regular  service,  regularly 
and  systematically  contrived.  But  if  the  mi¬ 
litia  force  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  may  be 
constitutionally  demanded;  lut  only  the  cze» 
cutive  officer  calls  whom  he  will,  but  as  many, 
or  disjerv,  as  be  will.  Can  I'.ny  thing  be  more 
arbitrary  ?  Can  any  thing  I  more  unequal  ? 
Did  a  republican  people  ever  mean  to  deposit 
fn  the  hands  of  one  man  a  power,  which  should 
1*0  completely  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
that  one  man  ?  Tliey  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing.  Have  tliey  done  it,  I 

Those  who  say  they  have,  should  bring  the 
inost  clear  and  explicit  evidence  of  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  abandonment  of  the  right  of  personal 
security.  They  should  be  able  to  place  the 
€nger  on  the  very  letter  and  word,  by  which 
Tte  have  signed  away  our  liberties.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  do. 
They  lay  down  a  broad  principle,  that  the  mir 
litia  are  intended  for  the  general  defence^ 

But  t|iey  do  not  point  you  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  for  it.  They  fabricate  a  principle,  un- 
i^wn,  and  I  venture  to  say,  abhorrent  to  the 
eonstitdlloD ;  OM  no  wberf  found  in  it ;  this 


principle,  thus  fabricated,  they  call  a  constt» 
tutional  principle — and  then  they  gallop  to  the 
conclusion,  that  inasmuch  as  the  militia  are 
intended  for  the  general  defence,  an  adminis¬ 
tration  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  declare,  and 
commence  an  offensive  war,  taking  care,  to 
call  it  a  defensive  war,  and  then  they  are  au- 
Uiorised  to  make  slaves,  the  worst  of  slaves, 
mihtary  slaves,  of  such  parts  of  the  people,  as 
it  may  suit  their  whims,  their  caprice,  of 
their  vengeance,  to  call  forth. 

Tlie  dangerous  and  terrible  extent  of  this 
doctrine,  will  be  better  understood,  and  de* 
tested,  if  the  reader  will  have  the  patience  to 
peruse  the  slavish  message  of  Mr.  Pennington, 
the  governor  of  New- Jersey,  to  the  degraded 
legislature  of  that  degraded  state.  1  must, 
however,  first  entreat  the  reader  to  recur  to 
the  “  extract  from  the  constitution,”  and  then 
to  see  what  this  Mr.  Pennington  says. 

I  This  person  asserts,  that,  ”  the  peoplY 

HATE  PLACED  AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  GENE* 

1 

RAL  GOVERNMENT,  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  MILI¬ 
TIA,  whenever  THE  PUBLIC  EXIGENCIES  SHALL 

RF.fiuiRE  IT.”  Such  a  oominander  in  chief, 
have  the  poor  militia  of  the  state  of  New-Jer- 
sey !  Make  an  emergency  (says  he)  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — or  OAly  say  there  is  one,  call  for  my  mi¬ 
litia — few,  or  many— a  part,  or  the  whole — 
ivhom  you  will,  and  when  you  will,  and  they 
are  yours.  The  state  legislatures,  the  state 
governors  cannot  say  you  nay.  You  have  at 
perfect  a  control  over  them,  as  you  have  over 
your  hired  soldiers.  We  shall  now  see  how  Mr. 
Pennington  maUec  all  this  slavish  doctrine  out, 
“  In  the  first  ylace  (he  says)  the  national  de^ 
fence  is  committed  to  the  genercU  government,'* 
And,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he 
would  have  it  believed,  that  the  genera]  go¬ 
vernment  may  seize  upon  and  use  all  the 
means  necessary  to  this  defence.  They  might 
lake  one  man’s  horses,  another  man’s  oxen,  a 
third  man’s  money,  without  any  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation  whatever  upon  the  same  principle.  But 
these  they  cannot  take  lawfully ;  and  this 
much  every  simpleton  knows.  Can  they  then 
take  our  persons,  merely  because  to  them  is 
committed  the  general  defence  ?* 

Let  the  governor  answer.  ”  According  with 
THIS  (he  proceeds,  that  is  the  commitment  of 
the  national  defence  to  the  general  govern- 
I  ment)  a  power  is  expressly  given  (let  the  rea- 
I  der  recur  to  the  cpnstitutional  apd  he 
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will  see  how  cuaniiiglj  this  straoge  governor 
has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse)  to  organize, 
arm  and  discipline  the  militia — to  make  laws 
to  call  them  forth  into  the  service  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  (for  what  ?  why,) — to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  unions  to  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions,  and  for  governing  them, 
when  THUS  called  into  service.*’  Reader  this 
is  exactly  his  excellency’s  own  actual  argu« 
ment !  The  militia  are  to  turn  out,  at  the 
command  of  the  president,  because  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  is  committed  the  general 
defence ;  and  because  also,  power  is  given  to 
call  them  out  to  “  execute  the  laws^  suppress  in¬ 
surrections,  and  repel  invasions.**  And  thus, 
because  the  militia  may  be  called  out  in  par¬ 
ticular  emergencies,  circumstantially  and  pre¬ 
cisely  specified  and  defined,  and  no  others,  this 
wise  and  republican  governor,  proves,  that 
they  are,  to  use  his  own  words  again,  “  at  the 
DISPOSAL  (like  cattle,  absolutely)  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  GOVERNMENT,  WHENEVER  THE  PUBLIC 
EXIGENCIES  SHALL  REQUIRE  IT,”  ill  their  Opin¬ 
ion  ;  no  matter  what  the  exigency  is. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  such  doctrines, 
to  insure  to  them  a  universal  contempt  and 
execration,  fiut  this  republican  patriot 
does  not  stop  here.  He  breaks  doivn  the  only 
great  barrier,  to  which  the  states  can  look  for 
security,  against  the  assaults  and  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  general  government,  or  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  own  independent  sovereign¬ 
ties.  He  even  denies  the  right  of  the  state 
governors,  so  much  as  to  inquire,  whether  the 
cases  specified  in  the  constitution  exist,  when 
the  militia  are  called  for  by  the  president ; 
and  the  reason  given  is  not  less  puerile  and 
silly,  in  itself,  than  degrading  to  the  governor, 
who  gives  it.  It  is  this :  tlie  governors  of  states 
ought  not  to  have  the  power,  because  then  tlie 
matter  would  be  ”  under  the  discretion  or 
caprice  of  the  state  executives !”  Now,  Mr. 
Pennington,  this  is  really  too  humble,  too 
mean,  too  base,  too  sycophantic.  And  1  do 
declare,  tliat,  when  I  examined  you,  the  time 
you  wanted  to  be  an  attorney  in  the  common 
pleas  court  of  Ulster  county,  if  I  could  have 
anticipated,  that  fortune  would  ever  frolic  so 
waggishly,  as  to  make  a  governor  of  you,  1  ne¬ 
ver  could  have  thought,  that,  being  one,  you 
would  be  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  self  res¬ 
pect,  as  to  designate  state  executives  as  being 
peculiarly  liable  to  “  cxfrice .**  And  even  if 


that  was  only  meant,  as  a  mischievous  sarcasm 
at  our  governor  Tompkins,  let  me  tell  you,  it 
was  very  undignified.  For  our  governor  Is  as 
great  a  man  as  you  are,  any  day ;  and  s  ome 
people,  especially  in  Suflolk  county,  believe 
he  is  a  much  greater  man,  than  you  ever  will 
be.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  I  confess  that  I 
think  it  a  difficult  question,  I  must  still  insist, 
that  for  you,  to  humble  yourself  so,  before  the 
president — to  beseech  him,  as  it  were,  to 
tread  upon  you,  to  spit  upon  yon :  I  nevei* 
expected  that,  even  of  you.  As  our  friend 
major  F**^***  wittily  says,  is  a  dirty  bird 
that  fouls  its  onm  nest  !** 

With  the  general  principles  already  discus¬ 
sed  to  guide  our  examination ;  principles  which 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  mviolable,  as  they  are 
self  evident,  let  us  venture  to  approach  our 
august  rulers,  and  see  how  they  have  regarded 
them. 

After  having  dosed  us  off  with  non-importa¬ 
tion,  and  embargo,  and  non-intercourse,  for 
four  or  five  years  ki  succession,  under  pretence 
that  the  taking  of  these  bitter  pills  would  keep 
off  war ;  after  the  nation  had  so  long  yielded 
its  bowels,  to  be  griped  and  tom,  by  these  new 
invented  political  quackeries,  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  resignation ;  embargo  forbidding 
us,  for  more  than  one  twelve  n^nth,  from  let- 
tkig  any  thing  out,  and  non-intercourse,  for 
another  twelve  month,  forbidding  us,  to  take 
any  thing  in ;  after  we  had  submitted,  with  the 
most  undisturbed  gravity,  to  this  queer,  medi¬ 
co-politico  treatment,  hoping  to  avert  war ; 
we  find  at  last,  to  our  inexpressible  astonish¬ 
ment,  that,  with  our  means  impaired,  and  our 
strength  wasted,  we  are,  after  all,  plunged  in¬ 
to  war.  And  this  is  the  last  effort  of  our  quack 
doctors !  And  this  effort  is  to  secure  to  us  our 
rights,  our  commerce,  our  prosperity !  They 
have  now  put  on  us  the  brimstone  shirt,  and  set 
it  afire — and  here  we  are — ”  /till  or  cure**  our 
motto.  Blaze  away  boys !  Fire  and  brimstone ! 
Kill  or  cure !  Blaze  away !  Huzza  for  quackery! 

After  having  declared  his  war  with  all  due 
solemnity  ,*  Mr.  Madison  seems  to  have  thought 
it  not  improper,  to  look  about  for  means  to  car¬ 
ry  it  on.  Now  the  means  were,  men  and  mo¬ 
ney.  As  to  the  money,  he  could  get  that,  as 
a  pleasant  Hibernian  got  his,  when  he  paid  his 
debts :  ”  I  borrowed  it,  honey !”  As  to  the 
men,  scarce  any  were  raised.  But  war  was 
declared,  and  what  a  Indicrous  force  it  would 
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be  to  have  war,  and  no  fighting.  And  accor¬ 
dingly  we  may  ail  reraenaber,  how  eagerly  the 
leading  war  members  in  congress  contended, 
not  only,  that  their  republican  worships  might 
call  out  all  the  militia,  whenever  they  plea¬ 
sed,  but  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  them 
out  of  the  United  States,  to  fight  any  where 
else.  And  if  the  minority  had  not,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  been  supported  by  the  universal  ab¬ 
horrence  expressed  by  the  nation,  we  might 
by  this  time  perhaps,  have  seen  ourselves  sold, 
like  the  slaves  of  Hesse  CasseU  to  any  body, 
that  would  have  oflered  a  good  price  for  us. 

But,  that  they  had  a  right  to  embody  the ' 
militia,  and  make  them  do  military  duty,  any 
where  within  the  United  States — that  it  was 
a  sort  of  moral  treason  to  deny.  Accordingly 
Mr.  President  sent  to  the  different  governors 
for  their  militia.  Your  exclusive  republican 
gentry ;  they,  who  appeared  to  be  so  jealous 
of  encroachment  from  the  federal  government, 
w  hen  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  it,  they 
made  no  ado,  but  ordered  their  subjects  off  in 
a  twinkling.  And  the  poor  devils  went  as  wil¬ 
lingly  as  ever  the  Hessiafis  did  ;  and  for  pretty 
much  the  same  reason — because  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  go.  In  New-England, 
!iowever,  the  tory  gAvernors,  those  hard-hear¬ 
ted,  federal,  unfeeling  enemies  of  the  people, 
told  their  constituents,  the  president  had  no 
right  to  make  common  soldiers  of  them — and 
therefore  they  “  need  not  go,  if  they  had’nt  a 
mind  to;”  and  precious  few  of  them  ever  went. 

We  were  differently  circumstanced,  in  this 
state.  We  had  a  “  farmer’s  son,”  for  our  go¬ 
vernor.  When  Mr.  Madison  sent  to  hhn,  for 
his  militia,  he  never  stopped  to  ask,  **  are  j 
there  insurrections  to  suppress  ?  are  there  in¬ 
vasions  to  re|)el  ?”  Not  he.  He  ordered  out 
the  militia,  at  once,  and  then  the  good  presi¬ 
dent  made  him  paymaster  of *them. 

“  Thus  spoke  the  sweet  and  gentle  Mr.  Haley, 

“  Come  tickle  me,  Miss  Seward  do! 

“  And  then,  depend  uponH  Pll  not  fail  you, 

“  But,  in  my  turn,  will  tickle  you.” 

Now,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  lucky 
things  in  the  world,  that  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Tompkins  were,  each  of  them,  persons  as 
it  is  expressed  at  the  sessions  “of  good  cha¬ 
racter;”  and  moreover  of  unblemished  re- 
iwblicamlsm  :  4br  had  they  been  lories,  there 
is  no  telling  what  Imrd  thought,  your  shrewd 
and  knowing  democrats  would  have  had  on 
the  occasioo-^spechilly  that  part  of  them, 


who  always  see  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in 
the  pecuniary  transactions  of  government,  un¬ 
less  they  themselves,  orsome  of  their  cronies 
happen  to  finger  the  cash ;  and  then  they  are 
prepared  to  swear  every  thing  to  be  as  honest 
as  this  very  pretty  interchange  of  civilities 
between  their  tw'o  excellent  excellencies. 

The  militia  were  ordered  oat  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  w  ar  :  and  jiortions  of  tliem  have 
been  in  service,  ever  since,  on  the  frontiers. 
And  for  what  purpose ?  “To  execute  the  laws '? 
To  suppress  insurrection?  To  repel  invasion?’' 
No  one  pretends  that  either  of  these  cases  ex¬ 
isted,  or  that  there  was  any  danger  of  their 
existing.  On  the  contrary,  the  forces  of  all 
sorts,  collected  on  the  frontiers,  were  inten¬ 
ded,  not  to  resist,  but  make  invasion.  And 
the  militia,  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  embodied 
for  the  purposes,  not  of  defensive,  but  offensive 
war  ;  not  to  defend  the  territories  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States;  but  to  conquer  those  of  another 
nation.  For  this  purpose  they  were  called,  for 
this  purpose  they  were  used  in  some  degree, 
and  every  effort  was  made,  to  make  ttiem  as 
complete  instruments  of  w  ar,  as  common  sol¬ 
diers  are.  Now  these  persons,  whom  we  call 
the  militia,  who  are  they  ?  They  are  citvuns, 
not  soldiers.  They  have  lands,  homes,  wives, 
children.  They  have  constant  and  useful  em¬ 
ployments  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
are  the  salt,  as  it  were,  of  the  earth  ;  they  are 
the  hearths  core,  1  repeat,  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  men,  who  have  made  James  Madison 
and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  what  they  are.  They 
are,  politically  speaking,  the  creators  and  the 
masters  of  these  servants  of  theirs :  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  governor.  Let  us  not  then,  because 
they  are  called  “  the  militia,**  forget,  as  their 
excellencies  have  done,  who  and  7vhat  they  are. 

Mr.  Tompkins  then,  ordered  out  a  portion 
of  that  part  of  our  citizens,  called  the  militia, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  offensive 
war ;  for  the  purpose,  in  other  words,  of  effec¬ 
ting  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  He  has  called  as  many  as  he 
pleased,  and  whom  he  pleased.  His  own  mere 
will  and  pleasure  has  been  made  the  rule  of 
exaction  of  service.  If  this  is  Justifiable,  then 
the  law  of  the  land  is  this,  that  the  governor 
of  the  state  is  a  military  despot.  That  he  can 
turn  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
into  soldiers,  to  carry  on  even  an  offensive  war. 
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Bonaparte  hinriself  does  not  claim  power  more 
extensive,  moi'e  tyrannical. 

But  the  governor  does  this  only  when  the 
president  demands  it ;  then  all  the  difference 
is,  that  our  governor  is  like  Bonaparte’s  new 
kings,  a  slave  in  one  respect,  and  a  despot  in 
another ;  the  presidents  instrument,  and  the 
people's  master,  at  the  same  time. 

If  it  be  conceded,  that  the  militia  cannot 
be  marched  out  of  the  United  States  against 
their  consent,  and  hitherto  no  one  has  dared 
to  attempt  it,  then  I  should  wish  to  know,  why 
they  have  been  collected  in  such  numbers, 
and  at  such  an  expense,  on  the  frontiers  ?  In¬ 
vasion  of  our  territory  was  not  apprehended  ; 
and  therefore  they  were  not  wanted  for  that. 
They  could  not  be  compelled  to  cross  the 
lines  to  invade  the  enemy’s  country;  and 
then  it  would  seem  they  could  not  be  wanted 
for  that.  And  then,  I  think,  it  follows  pretty 
conclusively,  that  they  could  not  be  wanted 
for  an^  thing.  And  yet  they  were  ordered 
out  by  our  paymaster-governor  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense.  I  confess,  little  as  I  admire  this  go¬ 
vernor  of  ours,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  simple  consideration  of  his  commissions 
for  paying  them,  could  have  been  the  motive; 
though  possibly  this  consirleration  may  not 
have  been  without  its  influence. 

I  rather  apprehend,  the  policy  was  to  get 
bur  fellow  citizens  of  the  militia,  to  the  lines  : 
to  make  them  mix  with  the  common  soldiery, 
who,  being  obliged  to  go  over,  would  in  the 
presence  of  the  militia  affect  great  joy  and 
delight  when  ordered ;  and  then,  what  with 
this,  and  what  with  other  persuasives,  such  as 
coaxing,  scolding  and  plying  them  with  grog, 
it  may  have  been  supposed  possible,  that  they 
might  finally  cross.  1  sincerely  believe  this 
to  have  been  one  of  the  great  plans  of  our 
philosophical  warriors.  But  one  would  think 
too,  that  after  they  had  seen  the  effect  of  this 
miserable  project,  at  the  time  of  the  affair  at 
Queenstown,  experience  would  have  taught 
them,  if  nothing  else  could,  that  the  men  who 
had  been  forced  against  their  wills,  and  many 
of  them  suhstitutes,  who  meant  to  earn  their 
money  as  easily,  and  with  as  little  danger  as 
possible,  were  not  to  be  thought  of  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  conquests.  Still  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been,  like  others,  equally  ridiculous, 
of  the  same  gentry,  again  and  again  resorted 
to ;  and  even  now,  they  arc  unwilling  to  own, 


that  though  “  you  may  bring  a  horse  to  the 
water,  you  cannot  make  him  drink.” 

If  this  trick  was  really  intended  to  be  prao 
tised  upon  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  militia : 
if  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money,  ne¬ 
cessary  to  put  this  trick  in  the  way  of  being 
tried,  had  no  other  object  in  view,  it  exhibited 
a  baseness  at  once  despicable  and  detestable. 
And  had  our  fellow  citizens  been  tricked  into 
an  invasion  of  Canada,  how  could  they  have 
got  back,  when  the  recollection  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  endearments  of  home  called  them 
back  ?  Out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and 
even  of  the  United  States,  they  would  in  vain 
I  have  insisted  upon  their  privileges  as  free  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  they  would,  in  vain  have  sought  lor 
any  civil  authority ;  in  vain  for  the  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  to  relieve  them.  Nothing  would 
have  been  left  them  but  the  right  of  deser¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  choice  would  have  been,  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  run  the  chance  of  the  enemy’s 
shot,  or  that  of  their  own  countrymen. 

VVe  have  then  with  our  own  ears  heard,  and 
with  our  own  eyes  seen,  the  developemcnt  of 
th^  first  part  of  a  project,  to  vest  in  the  general 
government  a  power,  to  make  the  greatest, 
the  most  useful,  and  respectable  part  of  the 
people,  completely  subservient,  or  as  Gover¬ 
nor  Pennington  expresses  it,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  or  part,  as  he  shall  will  it.  *  It  is  the 
very  system  oi' conscription  which  has  emptied 
France  of  her  most  useful  yeomanry,  and  filled 
that  unhappy  country  with  widows  and  with 
orphans  :  with  poverty,  distress  and  calamity. 
War  or  no  war,  not  a  penny  of  opr  property 
can  Mr.  Madison  or  Mr.'*  Tompkins  touch, 
without  its  being  equally  and  minutely  assess¬ 
ed.  But  our  persons,  our  health,  our  lives, 
they  claim,  as  being  trifles,  depending  upon 
THEIR  WILL,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to> 
endanger  or  sacrifice,  as  thet  please. 

Let  us  look  to  it,  fellow  citizens.  Thongh 
we  are  all  militia  men,  we  are  freemen. 
Though  we  do  not  deny  government  the  right 
of  raising  armies,  we  can  never  with  saietv 
permit  them  to  convert  into  common  soldiers 
SQch  and  so  many  of  us  as  they  shall  please  to 
call  out.  When  they  can  our  government  is 
no  longer  republican  :  it  is  a  militart  des¬ 
potism.  Whether  it  is  hereafter  to  be  the 
one  or  the  other,  depends  ujion  rs  the  peo¬ 
ple,  AND  us  AiiONE !  Kor  we  see  plainly  enough. 
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that  our  public  scnrauts,  if  they  cau  hare 
THieiR  WILL,  meao  to  leave  us  no  choice. 


ON  TURNING  MILITIA  MEN  INTO  SOLDIERS. 

“  But  faster  far,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  which  none  who  bears  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue  ever  wishM  removM, 

Works  the  deplor'd  and  mischievous  effect, 
nis  universal  soldiership  has  stabb’d 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 

Anns,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good. 

And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 

The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile, 
Blest  with  an  infant’s  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures ;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  foot  race  or  a  fair ; 

Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news  ; 

Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swears 
A  bible  oath,  to  be  whate’er  they  please. 

To  do  he  knows  not  what.  The  task  perform’d. 
That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant’s  care, 

Bis  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 

Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks. 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.  By  slow  degrees, 
TTnapt  to  learn,  and  form’d  of  stubborn  stuff. 

He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself. 

Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it  well ; 
He  stands  erect ;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk ; 

He  steps  right  onward,  martial  is  his  air. 

His  form  and  movement ;  is  as  smart  abort 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make :  wears 
His  hat,  or  his  plum’d  helmet,  with  a  grace ; 
And,  his  three  year’s  of  heroship  expir’d. 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 

He  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march ; 

And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  be  has  left. 
^Twere  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all ; 

But  with  bis  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  lost 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  too. 

To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink ;  to  show  at  home, 
By  lewdness,  idleness,  and  sabbath  breach  ; 

The  great  proficiency  be  made  abroad ; 

To  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends ; 

To  break  some  maiden’s  and  his  mother’s  heart, 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once. 

Are  hit  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory  now.” 

COWPBR. 


CbvERNOR  Chittenden. — This  gentleman 
hai»  for  wmj  yom,  hold  r  seat  in  congress. 


and  been  an  attentive  and  accurate  observer 
of  the  political  Juggling,  which  has  disgusted 
and  alarmed  so  many  good  men,  while  it  has 
caused  a  regular  depression  of  the  general 
prosperity.  Being  recently  elected  governor 
of  Vermont,  Mr.  Chittenden,  in  his  speech  to 
tlie  legislature,  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
“  the  subject  of  impressment  never  having  been 
considered  a  sufficient  emuse  of  war,  by  either 
of  tlie  two  preceding  administrations,  and 
having  been  once  adjusted  by  two  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  cabinet,  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  mi¬ 
nisters  on  our  part,  in  such  a  manner,  as  was 
by  them  stated  to  b  both  safe  and  honoura¬ 
ble  for  our  country,  it  would  seem,  could  not 
now  be  considered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
a  fair  and  honourable  peace,  or  any  adequate 
cause  for  a  protracted,  expensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  war.”  ffhereupoti  a  person  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  of  the  name  of  Niles,  made 
the  motion,  which  the  reader  will  presently 
see.  And  thereupon  the  governor  communi¬ 
cated  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  above 
quoted  assertion,  which,  also,  the  reader  will 
presently  see.  And  thereupon  this  Mr.  Niles, 
who  is  one  of  your  thorough-paced  democrats, 
that  read  only  one  side,  and  then  think  they 
know  every  thing,  was  sorely  grieved  and  ut¬ 
terly  dismayed.  And  thereupon  a  motion  was^ 
made  that  five  hundred  copies  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  should  be  printed,  for  public  informa¬ 
tion,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  house,  so 
that  there  might  hereafter  be  neither  dispu¬ 
ting  nor  cavilling  atout  this  interesting  sut^ 
Ject.  And  thereupon^  like  a  true  thorough¬ 
paced  party  man,  as  aforesaid,  Mr.  Niles  vo¬ 
ted  against  the  printing!  But  the  majority 
ordered  the  printing;  and  the  public  have 
now,  again,  an  opportuiiity  of  judging,  how  ne¬ 
cessary  this  war  is  on  the  score  of  “  sailors* 
rights;”  and  especially,  what  sort  of  men  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney  must  be,  to  keep  us 
in  our  present  condition,  for  a  matter  which 
they  must  know  to  be  capable  of  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  adjustment,  because  it  has  been  once,  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  adjusted,  and  that  by  themselves  in 
person. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  VER- 
MONT. 

HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday^  Nov.  1,  1813. 

Mr.  Niles  moved  the  following  resjiutioo  : 

J^sotaedy  That  his  excellency  the  gover- 
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aor  be  requested  to  transmit  to  this  assembly, 
fmy  intbrmatioD  he  may  have  substantiating 
the  suggestion  in  his  speech,  delivered  a(  his 
inauguration  into  office,  that  the  subject  of 
Impressment  was  once  adjusted  by  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  with  the  British  minis¬ 
try,  in  such  a  manner  as  was  by'  them  stated 
to  be  both  sate  and  honourable  to  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  by  Mr.  Edmond. 

Tuesday^  Nov,  2. 

The  speaker  communicated  the  following 
message  from  his  excellency  the  governor : 

STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

Montpelierf  Nov,  2, 1813. 

Sir— In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  1st  instant,  I 
herewith  transmit  to  you,  to  be  transmitted 
to  that  honourable  body,  a  copy  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  British  ministry,  respecting  im¬ 
pressment,  dated  Holland  House,  November 
8th,  1806,  sighed  Vassal  Holland,  Auckland, 
marked  No.  1 ;  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated 
lx)ndon,  November  11th,  1806,  from  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  to  Mr.  Madison,  the 
then  secretary  of  state.  No.  2 ;  and  likewise 
cxtiucts  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  the  then 
secretary  of  state,  dated  Richmond,  February 
28,  1808,  marked  No.  3,  accompanying  the 
message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
received  the  22d  of  March,  1808,  and  publish¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
going  to  show  the  view,  which  those  gentle¬ 
men  entertained  of  that  instrument. 

1  am,  sir,  with  high  consideration,  your  hum- 

flip  fiPrvAfkt 

MARTIN  CHITTENDEN. 

.To  the  honourable  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

No.  I. 

^Agreement  of  the  British  commissioners  re- 
respecting  impressments, 

Holland  House,  Nov.  8,  1806. 

His  majesty’s  commissioners  and  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  the  honour  to  repi’esent  to  the 
commissioners  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  : 

That  the  project  of  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  impressing  seamen,  together  with  the  rea¬ 
sonings,  by  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  have  urged  the  expediency  of 
an  arrangement  on  that  subject,  has  been  laid 
before  his  majesty’s  government,  and  has  been 
considered  with  the  same  friendly  and  conci¬ 
liatory  disposition,  which  has  marked  every 
step  for  the  negotiation. 

That  his  majesty’s  government  has  not  felt 
prepared  to  disclaim,  or  derogate  from  a  right 
which  has  been  uniformly  and  generally  main- 
tafned,  and  in  the  eyerrisepf  which  the  secu¬ 


rity  of  the  British  empire  may  be  essentially 
involved ;  more  especially  in  a  conjuncture 
when  his  majesty  is  engaged  in  wars  which  en¬ 
force  the  necessity  of  the  most  vigilant  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preservation  and  supply  of  the  na¬ 
val  force  of  his  kingdom. 

That  his  majesty’s  government,  animated 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  remove  every  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,  has  directed  his  majesty’s 
commissioners  to  give  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  the  most  positive  assurances  that 
instructions  have  been  given,  and  shall  be  re¬ 
peated  and  enforced,  for  the  observance  of  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  impressing  of  British 
seamen  ;  and  that  the  strictest  care  shall  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  any  molestation  or  injury ;  and 
that  immediate  and  prompt  address  shall  be 
afibrded  upon  any  representation  of  injury  sus^ 
tained  by  them : 

That  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  well  know  that  no  recent  causes  of 
complaint  have  occurred,  and  that  no  probable 
inconvenience  can  result  from  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  an  article  subject  to  so  many  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  still,  that  his  majesty’s  commissioners 
are  instructed  to  entertain  the  discussion  of 
any  plan,  that  can  be  devised,  to  secure  the 
interests  of  both  states,  without  any  injury  to 
rights,  to  which  they  are  respectively  attach¬ 
ed. 

That,  in  the  mean  time,  the  desire  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  right  conclusion  of  the  proposed  trea¬ 
ty,  and  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  connexion 
between  the  two  countries,  induces  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  commissioners  to  express  their  readiness 
to  proceed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  other 
articles,  in  the  confident  hope,  that  the  result 
cannot  fkil  to  cultivate  and  confirm  the  good 
understanding  happily  subsisting  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  and  still  farther  to 
augment  the  mutual  prosperity  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 

(Signed)  VASSAL  HOLLAND. 

AUKLAND. 

No.  II. 

Extract  qf  a  letter  dated  London,  November  11, 

1906,  from  Messrs,  Munroe  and  Pinkney  to 

Mr,  Madison,  then  secretary  qf  state,  accom* 

panying  a  message  from  the  president  of  the 
I  United  States,  received  on  the  22d  qf  March, 

1808. 

“  On  the  9th  instant,  we  received  from  the 
British  commissioners  the  note  which  they 
had  promised  to  us  in  the  last  interview, 
which  we  had  found  to  correspond  in  all  re¬ 
spects  with  what  we  have  been  taught  to  ex¬ 
pect.  We  have  also  weighed  with  due  consi¬ 
deration,  the  great  question  which  is  propoun¬ 
ded  by  it,  and  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to  the  other  objects 
of  the  negotiation,  leaving  that  of  impress¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  on  which  it  will  be  placed 
by  this  note,  and  not  acting  on  it.  Many 
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strong  reasons  favour  lliis  course,  while  none 
occur  to  us  of  any  weight  against  it.  Wlieii 
we  take  into  view  all  that  has  passed  on  this 
subject  we  are  far  from  considering  the  note 
of  the  British  commissioners  as  a  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  form.  We  persuade  ourselves 
that  by  accepting  the  invitation  which  it 
gives,  and  proceeding  in  the  negotiation,  we 
shall  place  the  business  almost,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  on  as  good  footing  as  we  should  have 
done  by  treaty,  had  the  project  which  we  of¬ 
fered  tJiem  been  adopted.  Tlie  time  at  which 
this  note  was  presented  to  us,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  presente<l,  being 
when  the  negotiation  was  absolutely  at  a 
stand  on  this  very  question,  and  we  had  in¬ 
formed  the  British  commissioners  we  could 
do  nothing,  if  it  was  not  provided  for,  to  give 
the  act  a  peculiar  degree  of  solemnity  and 
obligation.  It  was  sent  to  us  as  a  public  pa¬ 
per,  and  intended  that  we  should  so  consider 
it,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation 
of  the  cabinet.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
held  as  obligatory  on  the  government  in  its 
just  import,  as  if  the  substance  had  been  sti¬ 
pulated  in  a  treaty.  It  is  just,  also,  to  give  it 
a  liberal  construction  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  in  consideration  that  it  is  the  act  of 
the  British  government.  In  that  view  it  me¬ 
rits  attention,  that  every  thing  is  expressed 
in  it  that  could  be  desired,  except  the  relin- 
<piishment  of  the  principle  ;  that  in  speaking 
of  impressment  the  exercise  of  that  act  on  the 
high  seas,  is  not  mentioned  ;  an  omission 
which  we  know  to  have  been  intentional. 
From  a  full  view  of  all  these  circumstances, 
we  think  it  fair  to  infer  that  this  government 
intends  to  conform  its  conduct  in  future  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  United  States,  on  this  great 
interest,  while  by  particular  motives  of  poli¬ 
cy  it  deems  it  improper  to  relinquish  a  claim, 
especially  at  this  time,  which  has  been  long 
sustained  and  acted  on  by  it,  and  which  has 
been  heretofore  strongly  siip|)orted  by  the 
national  feeling,  or  more  strongly  speaking, 
prejudice  ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  it,  more 
especially,  if  the  project  which  we  propose 
should  be  adopted,  or  correspondent  regula¬ 
tions  entered  into,  to  produce  the  same  effect 
by  friendly  co-operation  between  the  two  go¬ 
vernments.” 

No.  III. 

Extract  qf  a  Utter  from  Mr,  Monroe  to  Mr. 
Madison,  thru  secretary  of  state,  dated  at 
Richmond,  (Fa.)  Fehrvary  28, 1808,  accom¬ 
panying  ths  mt  ssage  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  received  22d  Match,  1808. 

“  The  impressment  of  seamen  from  our 
merchant  vessels  is  a  topic,  which  claims  a 
primary  attention,  from  the  order,  which  it 
holds  in  your  letter ;  but  more  especially  from 
some  important  considerations  that  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  idea  entertained  by  the 
public  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States 


were  abandoned  by  the  American  commission¬ 
ers  in  the  late  negotiation,  and  that  their  sea* 
men  were  left  by  tacit  acquiescence,  if  not 
by  formal  renimciatioii,  to  depend  for  their 
safety  on  the  mercy  of  the  British  ciuizei*8. 
1  have,  on  the  c*ontrary,  always  believed,  and 
still  do  believe,  that  tlie  ground  on  which  that 
interest  was  placed  by  the  paper  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commissioners  of  November  8,  IWXJ,  and 
the  explanations  wjiicli  accompanied  it,  was 
both  honourable  ntul  advantage  mm  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ;  that  it  contained  a  concession  in 
their  favour  on  the  jmrt  of  (ireat  Britain,  on 
the  great  principle  of  contestation,  never  be¬ 
fore  made  by  a  formal  and  obligatory  act  of 
the  government,  which  was  highly  favourable 
to  their  intc  rest ;  and  that  it  also  imposed  on 
her  the  obligation  to  eonform  her  practice 
under  it  till  a  more  complete  arrangement 
should  be  concluded  to  the  just  claims  of  the 
United  States. 

“  The  British  state,  that  the  king  was  not 
prepared  to  disclaim,  or  derogate  from  a  right, 
on  which  the  security  of  the  British  navy  might 
I  essentially  depend,  especially  in  a  conjuncture 
when  he  was  engaged  in  wars  which  enforced 
the  necessity  of  the  most  vigilant  attention  to 
the  preservation  aiul  supply  of  his  naval  force  ; 
that  he  had  directed  his  commissioners  to 
give  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  the  most  |K)sitive  assurances  that  in¬ 
structions  had  lM»en  given,  and  should  he  re¬ 
peated  and  enlbrceci,  to  observe  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  impressing  British  s(5arnen  to 
preserve  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
irom  molestation  or  injury,  and  that  immedi¬ 
ate  and  prompt  redress  should  l>e  atlorded  on 
any  representationof  injury  sustained  by  them. 
It  then  pro|>oses  to  jKistpone  the  article  rela¬ 
tive  to  impressments,  on  account  of  the  difti- 
cultics  which  were  experienced  in  arranging 
any  article  on  the  subject,  and  to  procecMl  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  the  other  {>oints,  that 
were  embraced  by  the  negotiation.  As  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  such  |iostponemciit,  and  the  condition 
of  it,  it  assures  us,  that  the  British  commis¬ 
sioners  were  instructed  still  to  entertain  the 
discussion  of  any  plan  which  could  be  devised 
to  secure  the  interests  of  both  states,  without 
injury  to  the  rights  of  either. 

“  By  this  paper  it  is  evident,  that  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  were  expressly  to  he  re¬ 
served,  and  not  abandoned,  as  has  been  most 
erroneously  supposed ;  that  Uie  negotiation 
on  the  subject  of  impressment  was  to  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  a  special  ob¬ 
ject  only,  and  to  be  revived  as  soon  as  that 
object  was  accomplished ;  and  in  the  interim 
Uiat  the  practice  of  impressment  was  to 
correspond  essentially  with  the  views  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

“  In  our  letter  to  you  of  November  11, 
which  accompanied  the  paper  under  conside¬ 
ration,  and  in  that  of  January  3d,  which  was 
forwarded  with  the  treaty,  these  sentunents 
were  Ihlly  conlirmed. 
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**  lo  that  of  Xovember  11,  we  communicated 
one  important  fact,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  intended  by  the  British 
commissioners,  that  that  paper  should  be  con¬ 
strued  by  us.  In  calling  your  attention  to 
the  passage  which  treats  of  impressment,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  which  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  future,  we  remarked,  that  the  terms 
high  seas”  were  not  mentioned  in  it,  and 
added,  that  we  knew  that  the  omission  had 
been  intentional.  It  was  impossible  that 
those  terms  could  have  been  omitted  inten¬ 
tionally  with,  our  knowUdge^  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  admit  a  construction  that  it  w'as 
intended  that  impressments  should  be  con- 
lined  to  the  land.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  it  was  understood  between  the  British 
commissioners  and  us,  that  Great  Britain 
should  abandon  the  practice  of  impressment 
on  the  high  seas  altogether.  I  ine>an,  however, 
distinctly  to  state,  that  it  was  understood  that 
the  practice  heretofore  pui*sued  by  her,  should 
he  abandoned,  and  no  impressment  should  be 
made  on  the  high  seas  under  the  obligation  of 
that  paper,  except  in  cases  of  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  nature,  to  w'hich  no  general  prohibition 
against  it,  could  be  construed  fairly  to  ex¬ 
tend.  The  cases  to  which  I  allude,  were  de- 
scril>ed  in  our  letter  of  November  11.  They 
sui)[)ose,  a  British  ship  of  war  and  a  merchant 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  lying  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  or  some  other  port,  the  desertion  of  some 
of  the  sailors  from  the  ship  of  war  to  the 
merchant  vessel,  and  the  sailing  of  the  latter 
with  such  deserters  on  board,  they  being  Bri¬ 
tish  suldects.  It  was  admitted  that  no  gene¬ 
ral  prohibition  against  impressment,  could  be 
coiistinied  to  sanction  such  cases  of  injustice 
and  fraud ;  and  to  such  cases  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  practice  should  in  future  be 
confined. 

“  It  is  a  just  claim  on  our  part,  that  the 
explanations  which  were  given  of  that  paper 
by  the  British  commissioners  w’hen  they  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  us,  aiul  afterwards  while  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  depending,  which  we  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  in  due  order  of  time,  should  be 
taken  into  view,  in  a  fair  estimate  of  our  con¬ 
duct  in  that  transaction.  As  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  they  pro^Kised,  was  of  an  informal 
nature,  resting  on  an  understanding  l)etween 
the  parties  in  a  certain  degree  confidential,  it 
could  not  otherwise  than  happen  that  such 
explanations  won  hi  be  given  us  in  the  course 
of  the  business,  of  the  views  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  it.  And  if  an  arrangement 
by  informal  understanding  is  admissible  in 
any  case  between  nations,  it  was  our  duty  to 
receive  those  explanations,  to  give  them  the 
weight,  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  you,  with  our 
impression  of  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
which  they  imposed.  It  is  in  that  mode  only, 
that  which  is  called  an  informal  understand¬ 
ing  between  nations  can  be  entered  into.  It 
presumes  a  want  of  precision  in  the  written 
doegments  concerted  with  it,  which  is  su|>- 


plied  by  mutual  explanations  and  confidence. 
Reduce  the  transaction  to  form  and  it  become* 
a  treaty.  Tliat  an  informal  understanding 
was  an  admissible  mode  of  arranging  this 
interest  with  Great  Britain,  is  made  sufficient¬ 
ly  evident  by  your  letter,  of  February  3<l, 
1807,  in  reply  to  ours  of  November  1 1,  of  the 
preceding  year. 

“We  were,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  of  the  British  commissioners, 
placed  the  interest  of  impressment  on  ground 
which  it  was  both  saj'e  and  honourable  for  the 
United  States  to  admit ;  that  in  short  it  gave 
their  government  the  command  of  the  subject 
for  every  necessary  and  useful  purpose.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  treaty,  it  was  the  baisis  or  con¬ 
dition  on  which  the  treaty  rested.  Strong  in 
its  character,  in  their  favour,  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  right,  and  admitting  a  favourable  con¬ 
struction  on  others,  it  placed  them  on  more 
elevated  ground  in  tliose  respects  than  they 
had  been  before ;  and  by  keeping  the  negotia¬ 
tion  open,  to  obtain  a  more  complete  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  administration  was  armed  witli  the 
more  elfectual  means  of  securing  it. 

“  When  I  took  Into  view  the  prosperous  and 
happy  condition  of  the  United  JStates,  compa¬ 
red  with  that  of  other  nations — that  as  a  neu¬ 
tral  t)ower,  they  were  almost  the  exclusive 
carriers  of  the  productions  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  in  commerce  they  flourished  beyond 
example,  notwithstanding  tJie  losses  which 
they  occasionally  suffered,  I  was  strong  in  the 
opinion,  that  those  blessings  ought  not  to  be 
hazarded  in  such  a  question.  Many  other  con¬ 
siderations  tended  to  contirm  me  in  that  senti¬ 
ment.  I  knew  that  the  United  States  were 
not  prepared  for  war,  that  their  coast  was 
unfortified,  and  their  cities  in  a  great  measure 
defenceless,  that  their  militia,  in  many  of  the 
states,  was  neither  armed  nor  trained,  and  that 
their  whole  revenue  was  dJ^rived  from  com¬ 
merce.  I  could  not  presume  that  there  was 
just  cause  to  doubt  v/hich  of  the  alternatives 
ought  to  be  preferred.”  ' 

IN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  NOV.  3. 

Read,  and  on  motion,  ordered  that  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  be  directed  to  procure  500 
copies  of  the  communication  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members. 

Attest,  WILLIAM  D.  SMITH,  Clerk. 


By  his  excellency  Martin  Chittenden,,  Esq.  go¬ 
vernor,  captain  general,  a.7id  commander  in 
chitf,  in  and  oxer  the  state  of  V zrmo}\t,  apro- 
damation. 

Whereas,  it  appears,  that  the  third  brigade 
of  the  third  division  of  the  militia  of  this 
state,  has  been  ordered  from  our  frontiers 
for  the  defence  of  a  neighbouring  state; — 
And,  whereas  it  further  appears,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  regret  of  the  captain  general,  that  part 
of  the  militia  of  said  brigade  have  been  placed 
under  the  command,  and  at  the  disposal  of  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  out  of  the  Juris- 
•  diction  or  control  of  the  executive  of  this 
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state,  and  haye  been  actuallj  marched  to  the 
defence  of  a  sister  state,  fully  competent  t ) 
aJl  the  purposes  of  self  defence,  whereby  an 
extensive  section  of  our  frontier  is  letlt,  in  a 
measure,  unprotected,  and  the  peaceable,  good 
citizens  tliereof  are  put  in  great  jeopardy,  and 
ex{X)8ed  to  the  retaliatory  excursions  and  ra¬ 
vages  of  an  exasperated  enemy : — and,  where¬ 
as,  disturbances  of  a  very  serious  nature,  are 
believed  to  exist  in  consequence  of  a  portion 
of  the  militia  having  been  thus  ordered  out  of 
the  state : 

Thertfore^  to  the  end,  that  these  great  evils 
may  be  provided  against,  and,  as  far  as  may 
be,  prevented  for  the  future : 

Be  it  known,  that  such  |)ortion  of  the  militia 
of  said  third  brigade,  in  said  third  division,  as 
may  be  now  doing  duty  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  or  elsewhere,  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
state,  both  officers  and  men,  are  hereby  or¬ 
dered  and  directed,  by  the  captain  general 
and  ex)mmander  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  forthwith  tc  return  to  the 
respective  places  of  their  usual  residence, 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  said  brigade, 
and  there  to  liold  themselves  in  constant  rea¬ 
diness  to  act,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  bri¬ 
gadier  general  Jacob  Davis,  who  is  ap|)ointed 
by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  said  brigade. 

And  the  said  brigadier  general  Davis  is 
hereby  ordered  and  directed,  Ibrthwith,  to  see 
that  the  militia  of  his  said  brigade  be  com¬ 
pletely  armed  and  equipped,  as  the  law  directs, 
and  bolden  in  constant  readiness  to  march  on 


exclusively,  excepting  in  cases  provided  for  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
then  under  orders  derived  only  from  the  com* 
mander  in  chief. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Montpelier,  thi« 
10th  day  of  November,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  of  the  inde|>eiidence  of  the 
United  States,  the  thirtv-eighth. 

MARTIN  CHllTKNDEN. 

By  his  excellency's  command, 

SAMUEL  SVVJFT,  Sec’ry. 

Message  of  the  Governor  or  New-Jerset, 
TO  THE  Legislature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and 

Gentlemen  of'  the  house  qf  assembly  : 

Elected  by  the  voluntary  unsolicited  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  representatives  of  a  free  people 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  of  the  state ; 
and  after  due  consideration,  having  conceived 
it  my  duty  to  take  upon  myself  the  execution 
thereof,  not,  however,  without  anxious  solici¬ 
tude  lest  the  powers  of  niy  mind  should  prove 
unequal  to  the  various,  important  and  arduous 
duties  assigned  to  it  by  our  constitution,  1  ap¬ 
prehended  it  proper,  from  time  to  time,  to 
communicate  to  the  legislature  not  only  such 
i  information  as  may  be  peculiar  in  the  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  executive,  but  my  opinions  and 
{Observations  on  such  executive  duties  as  may 
jhave  relation  to  the  general  concerns  of  the 
{state,  or  such  as  are  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  legislative  department  of  govern- 


the  shortest  notice,  to  the  defence  of  the  fron-  *“®ut. 

tiers;  and  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  without  On  first  entering  upon  the  important  duties 
further  orders,  to  march  with  his  said  brigade,  station,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  iny 

to  act,  either  in  co-operation  with  the  troops  acquaintance  with  the  executive  concerns  ot 
of  the  United  States,  or  separately,  as  circum-  state  is  such  as  to  afford  any  useiul  iufor- 
ttances  may  require,  in  repelling  the  enemy  mation  upon  its  details.  Some  general  obser- 
froin  our  territory,  and  in  protecting  the  good  nations,  however,  arising  out  ol  the  present 
citizens  of  this  state  from  their  ravages  or  hos- j  **^^^^*®*^  country,  appear  to  be  proper 

tile  incursions.  j  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

And  in  case  of  an  event,  so  seriously  to  be!  the  administi’ation  of  our  government  we 

deprecated,  it  is  lioped  and  expected,  tbatj^^^^^  **'^*^*!^^  S®* 

every  citizen,  without  distinction  of  party,  ♦  ^^*’^^**^**^  and  concerns  ol  Uie  state  will  oc- 
will  fly  at  once  to  the  nearest  post  of  danger,  ciipy  our  principal  attention  and  deserve  our 
and  that  the  only  rallying  word  will  be  “  OUR !  special  care  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  im- 
COUNTRY.”  jportant  to  keep  in  mind,  that  our  state  is  a 

Feeling,  as  the  captain  general,  the  weight ,  member  ol  a  great  federative  republic,  in 
of  responsibility,  which  rests  upon  him,  with! which  w'e  have  an  important  stake,  that,  as 
regard  to  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  mi- {citizens  of  our  own  state,  we  have  duties  to 
litia,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  our  citizens  to  i  perform  in  the  union.  The  states  composing 
protection  from  this  great  class  of  the  com- ‘the  American  republic  anterior  to  the  adop- 
munity,  so  essentially  necessary  in  all  freejtionol  the  institution  ol  the  Lnited  States* 
countries;  at  a  moment  too,  when  they  are i were  sovereign  and  independent:  by  that  in- 
so  eminently  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hos- 1  strument,  which  is  the  last  act  of  the  people* 
tile  incursions,  and  domestic  difficulties,  he  j  a  certain  portion  of  that  sovereignty  was  U- 
cannot  conscientiously  discharge  the  trust  re-  hen  from  the  states  ai^  vested  in  the  general 
posed  in  him  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow  citi-  government ;  that  which  was  not  translerred 
zens,  and  by  the  constitution  of  this  and  the  was  reserved  to  the  states,  and  now  remaini 
United  States,  without  an  unequivocal  de-  in  them.  In  designating  the  line  wtween  the 
daraUon,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  military  sovereignty  of  the  union  and  that  ome  states* 
strength  and  resources  of  this  stote,*  must  be  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  real  difficulties 
reserved  for  its  own  defence  and  protection,  may  arijse ;  and  tho  Interest  oi  all  calls  for  a 
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«&ttdid  and  liberal  interpretation.  Among 
the  powers  vested  in  the  general  government 
is  that  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  with  it 
the  means  of  defence  and  annoyance,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  that  of  the  command  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation ;  in 
which  I  apprehend,  is  included  the  militia,  not 
by  implication,  and  construction,  bnt  by  clear, 
unambiguous  and  express  provisions.  It  has 
been  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  this  part 
of  the  constitution  could  ever  have  admitted 
of  a  doubt ;  there  can  be  nothing  plainer  than 
the  people,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  the  control  of  the  militia 
whenever  the  public  exigencies  shall  require 
it.  The  following  clause  in  the  constitution 
has,  however,  given  rise  to  a  question  of  vast 
importance  to  the  United  States ;  **  congress 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.*’ 
It  is  contended  by  high  authority  that  the 
state  governments,  are  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judges  to  determine  whether  the  case  exists, 
froir  which  determination  there  is  no  appeal: 
for  if  the  power  adjudging  the  question  is  re¬ 
served  to  the  state  governments,  it  is  a  sove¬ 
reign  independent  power,  and  cannot  be  con- 
troled.  !f  this  interpretation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  be  the  true  one,  the  militia,  that  great 
bulwark  of  our  national  security,  is  wrested 
from  the  geLeral  government ;  and  placed  un¬ 
der  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  state  exe¬ 
cutives,  who  can  at  any  time  paralize  and  de¬ 
feat  the  operations  of  the  general  government. 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  constitution 
on  the  subject  of  the  militia,  must  unerringly 
mark  out  the  power  of  the  federal  government 
over  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  national 
defence  is  committed  to  that  govemnftnt,  ac¬ 
cording  with  this,  a  power  is  expressly  given  | 
to  organize,  (that  is,  to  form  into  corps)  arm 
and  discipline  the  militia,  to  make  laws  to  call 
them  forth  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  to 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions,  and 
to  make  laws  for  governing  them  when  thus 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  to  sup¬ 
press  insurrections  and  repel  invasions  and  to 
make  laws  for  governing  them  when  thus 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
is  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia 
thus  called  out.  There  is  a  power,  however, 
reserved  to  the  states  of  appointing  the  officers 
and  training  the  militia,  but  this  training  is  to 
be  in  conformity  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  congress.  The  state  executives,  backed 
by  a  legislative  act,  cannot  change  in  a  single 
instance  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress, 
yet  it  is  contended  that  they  have  a  power  to 
control  the  general  government  in  calling  forth 
the  militia.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief, 
and  that  it  carries  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  na¬ 
tional  dissolutloii.  The  militia  forim  the  great 


defence  of  our  aatioD.  An  exposed  seaeoast 
of  two  thousand  miles,  with  a  territorial  fron¬ 
tier  of  double  the  extent  can  never  be  de¬ 
fended  at  every  point  by  a  regular  force,  the 
resources  of  no  country  are  equal  to  it.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  this  construction  is,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  trust  congress  with  powers 
so  important.  An  argument  from  the  use  tp 
the  abuse  of  a  power,  might  have  been  pro¬ 
per  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  consti¬ 
tution,  but  cannot  do  away  its  express  provi¬ 
sions  or  impair  a  plain  rational  interpretations 
nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  why  more  danger  ia 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  general  than  the 
state  governments,  they  are  both  elected  by 
the  people,  and  responsible  to  them  for  tfa« 
abuse  of  power :  and  it  is  certainly  fit,  that 
the  government  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  prov 
tect  and  defend  the  country,  should  have  the 
command  of  its  military  forces,  and  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  the  general  government  has 
no  disposition  to  vex  and  oppress  the  militia, 
A  doctrine  of  a  similar  complexion  ta  the 
foregoing,  has  made  its  appearance  in  modern 
times ;  it  having  recently  become  a  question 
whether  the  militia  can  be  constitutionally 
marched  out  of  their  own  state — althongh  it  is 
not  denied  but  that  the  militia  may  be 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  state  executives  do  not  choose  to  inter¬ 
pose  their  authority,  yet  they  must  stop  at  a 
territorial  line  separating  two  states.  A  pro¬ 
bable  case,  growing  out  of  this  doctrine,  only 
wants  to  be  stated  to  expose  its  absurdity — 
suppose  the  state  of  Delaware  to  be  siid«ien)y 
invaded  Irom  the  sea  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
and  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryla^ 
should  remain  at  home,  or  assemble  on  the 
confines  of  their  own  states,  there  wait  inglo¬ 
rious  spectators  of  the  ruin  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  tliemselves  tlie  next  victims  of  a  system 
of  local  policy,  as  illiberal  as  it  is  weak  and 
pernicious.  The  patriots  of  the  revolutiea 
were  unacquainted  with  those  refined  specu¬ 
lations,  in  the  winter  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-six  and  seven,  when  New-Jersey 
was  overrun  by  the  enemy.  The  Delaware 
with  its  floating  ice  formed  no  obstacle  to  the 
intrepid  militia  of  Pennsylvania ;  had  they 
hesitated  at  state  lines,  the  spirit  of  their 
gallant  chief  would  never  have  animated  the 
chaste  groves  of  Princeton,  and  New-Jersey 
for  a  much  longer  time  must  have  endured  the 
scourge  of  a  cruel  vindictive  foe. 

For  the  purposes  ot*  national  defence,  we 
are  but  one  people  this  is  as  well  the  let¬ 
ter  as  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Do  not  understand  me,  gentlemen,  as  enter¬ 
taining  a  disposition  to  surrender  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  the  smallest  portion  of  our 
state  sovereignty ;  so  far  from  that,  I  know  it$ 
importance,  and  should  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  unfortunately  for  our  country,  be  so 
lost  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  unioo^ 
and  so  regardless  of  Justice,  as  to  earoach  up¬ 
on  the  sovereignty  oi  the  state,  I  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  be  the  ksi  ame  fo  it  to  yieid  to  the 
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usurpation,  i  et  while  we  exact  from  the  go- 
Ternment  of  the  union  an  obserrance  of  our 
state  rights  of  sovereiffnty,  let  us  render  to  it 
the  legitimate  constitutional  powers,  entrust¬ 
ed  to  it  by  the  people  for  the  general  securi- 

There  Is  no  principle  more  universally  felt 
and  acknowledeged,  and  that  applies  itself 
more  forcibly  to  the  understanding  of  every 
reflecting  man,  than  that  the  prosperity,  safe¬ 
ty  and  happiness  of  every  portion  of  the 
United  States,  depends  on  the  preservation 
of  tlie  union.  History  instructs  us  that 
in  all  CAinfcderative  states,  there  is  a 
latent  tendency  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
he;^,  and  to  strengthen  that  of  the  members. 
This,  probably,  arises  from  the  frailty  of  man, 
who  feels  with  greater  sensibility  an  immedi¬ 
ate  gratifleation,  than  a  remote  interest.  It 
does  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to 
fortel  the  moment  the  union  is  dissolved, 
America  is  undone. 

The  war  in  which  our  country  is  unhappily 
eng^ed,  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  in¬ 
justice  of  a  nation,  that  knows  no  law  but  her 
own  will,  and  submits  to  no  restrainst  but 
those  of  superior  force.  A  long  course  of  law¬ 
less  violence  committed  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  had 
been  remonstrated  against,  with  becoming 
decorum  on  the  part  of  our  government,  un¬ 
til,  by  a  course  of  diplomatic  discussion,  the 
controversy  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  it 
was  found  we  must  either  abandon  the  per¬ 
sons  and  property  of  our  citizens  on  the  high 
seas,  to  the  violence,  insolence  and  rapacity  of  a 
haughty,  imperious  and  unjust  nation,  or  as¬ 
sert  our  rights  by  arms.  Well-informed  men, 
possessed  of  American  feelings,  saw  and  ac- 
kiK)wle<lged  the  injury ;  it  became  then  a 
matter  of  policy,  on  which  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  honest  and  intelligent  men  have  differed 
in  opinion.  But  who  so  proper  to  determine 
that  question,  as  the  constituted  authority  of 
the  nation,  to  w’hom  the  power  of  peace  and 
war  is  constitutionally  committed  ?  The  dis¬ 
position  of  our  government  to  make  a  peace 
npon  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Every  attempt  to  that  end  has 
been  treated  by  the  enemy  with  scorn.  We 
have,  then,  no  other  alternative,  than  a  rigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  an  inglorious 
peace,  that  would  compromitthe  rights  of  our 
country,  and  disgi*ace  the  American  name. 

The  unexampled  success  of  our  arms  on 
the  elemeut  on  which  we  have  been  Injured,  i 
evinces  the  retributive  justice  of  divine  wis¬ 
dom.  The  success  of  our  land  forces,  in  not 
only  repelling  the  enemy  from  our  borders, 
but  carrying  "the  war  into  their  own  territory, 
and  reducing  to  submission  their  savage  allies, 
aflbrds  a  subject  of  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  great  disposer  of  events. 

It  is  a  mibjOct  of  consolation  and  gratitude, 
that  amid  the  ravages  of  war,  the  citizens  of 
9ur  itate  bate  been,  in  a  great  measure  exempt 


from  its  pangs — that  the  labour  of  our  hus¬ 
bandmen  has  been  blessed  with  an  abundant 
ha  rvest,  and  a  ready  market ;  and  that  oUr 
domestic  and  public  manufactories  have  pros¬ 
pered  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expecta^- 
tions. 

WILLIAM  S.  PENNINGTON. 

NenhJersey,  November,  1813. 

TREATY  OF  PEACE 

BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  SWEDEN. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity.  H.  M.  Don  Fenliiiand  V[l,  king  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  and  H.  M.  the  king  o 
Sweden,  being  equally  animated  w'ilh  the  desire 
of  establishing  and  strengthening  the  ancient 
relations  of  amity  which  have  existed  between 
their  monarchies,  ap|>ointed  for  this  purpose,  to 
wit :  H.  C.  iH.  and  in  his  name  and  authority  the 
regency  of  Spain,  residing  in  Cadiz,  Don  Pante- 
Icon  Moreno  and  Dagiz,  colonel  in  the  armies  of 
H.  C.  M.  and  chevalier  of  the  military  onler  of 
St.  .lames  dc  Comjiostela;  and  II.  iM.  the  kingo  t 
Sweden,  nions.  Lanret,  c^nnt  of  Engestrom,  sne 
of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden;  mi¬ 
nister  of  state  and  foreign  affairs,  chanceH^r  of 
the  university  of  Lund,  chevalier  conimaider  of 
the  orders  of  the  king,  chevalier  of  the  royal  or¬ 
der  of  Charles  VllI,  errand  ca^U  of  t/u  Uf^ion  of 
hmwur  of  France ;  and  inons.  Oustavvs,  baron  of 
Wetterstadt,  chancellor  of  the  court,  commander 
of  the  Polar  Star,  one  of  the  eighteen  members 
of  the  Swedish  academy ;  w  ho  afttr  having  ex¬ 
changed  their  full  powers,  and  found  them  in 
good  and  due  order,  agreed  to  tke  following  ar¬ 
ticles  ; 

Art.  I.  There  shall  exist  peace  and  amity  l»e- 
tween  H.  M.^the  king  of  ^pain  and  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  H.  M.  the  king  of  Sweden,  their  heirs 
ami  successors;  and  between  their  monarchies. 

II.  Hie  two  higli  contraciing  parties,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  peace  and  amity  established  by  the 
preceding  article,  agreed  ulteriorly  to  every 
thing  that  can  have  any  relation  to  th^ir  recipro¬ 
cal  interests. 

!  III.  H.  M.  the  king  of  Sweden  acknowledges 
as  legitimate,  the  general  and  extraordinaiy 
cortes,  assembled  in  Cadiz,  as  also  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  they  have  decreed  and  sanctioned. 

I V.  The  relations  of  commerce  shall  be  re-es¬ 
tablished  from  this  moment,  and  shall  be  mutually 
favoui-ed.  The  two  high  contracting  parties 
shall  take  the  most  elTectuai  methods  on  thi? 
point. 

V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratilicHtioiis  shall  be  exchanged  within  the 
period  of  three  mouths,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  the  signature  thereof,  or  before  if  it  be 
possible. 

In  witness  w^hereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  in 
virtue  of  our  f<»ll  powers,  have  signed  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty,  and  have  affixed  thereunto  the  seal  of 
our  arms.  Done  at  Stockholm,  the  19th  March, 
of  the  year  of  Grace,  181.S. 

(L.  S.)  Pantehm  Moreno  k  Dagiz, 

(L.  S.)  The  Count  de  Engestrom. 

)[L,?.)  G.  Baron  de  IF etterstadi. 


